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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—4. 
THE ENTERING TREAT. 


‘Now for the sugar and water, my boy,’ 
said Mr. Wilkins, as Lewis came in with 
his jug, ‘ now for the sugar and water, and 
we will drink to your good fortune. It 
will do you good to takea little every day, 
with the rest of us; you will grow strong 
upon it, and soon learn to tip off your grog 
like a true hatter.’ 

Lewis believed what his master told him, 
for it was a long time ago, and nobody 
dreamed that the use of intoxicating drinks 
was always a curse, destroying the health 
and happiness of those who drank them. 
He then procured the sugar and the pitcher 
of water, and then the alcohol was poured 
in with it, and after a brief flourish of the 
toddy-stick, the grog was ready to be 
drunk. The men left the vat where they 
were at work, sat down upon whatever 
they could find, and sipped the draught 
that Lewis handed them, with a keen 
relish. 

‘Good liquor this,’ said John Turner, as 
he held up his glass after ‘tasting its flavor, 
‘many’s the time I’ve drunk worse, and 
been glad at that.’ 

* Ay, ay, John,’ said his fellow-workman 
who sat near him, ‘ never’s the man that 
knew you to refuse wetting your lips with 
poor liquor, bating you could get no better.’ 

‘Nothing personal, I hope, neighbor ; 
for if you come that game, you'll find the 
tongue in my head as long as your own. 
Fill up my glass, boy, and pour down the 
restof your toddy. You'll never be a true 
‘jour,’ till you can swallow your liquor 
Without such grimaces.’ 

Lewis stood, attempting to swallow the 
contents of his tumbler, but it burned and 
scorched his throat, and caused the grim- 
aces that John ridiculed. He made a des- 
perate resolve, when he thought himself 
taunted, and poured the fiery liquid down 
his throat. The tears started in his eyes, 
and Turmer shouted, 

‘Bravo, child! Bravo, my man! That 
was like it, and here is a bumper to your 

e! 

So saying, he tossed off another full 
» Without stopping to take breath.— 
wis was amazed, and thought if that was 
the way to make a true journeyman, he 
Would rather not learn. His head became 
Y; and sick at heart, and faint, he sat 
wn upon a bench. The liquor began to 
take effect upon the workmen, too, and 
When they saw him overcome, the half- 
ken wretches set up a loud and heart- 

laugh. 

EE 


A GOOD REPLY. . 
A Sabbath school teacher instructing his 
cass on that portion of the Lord’s prayer, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
,’ said to them, ‘ You have told me, 
My dear children, what is to be done, the 












will of God ; and where it is to be 
done, on earth, and how it is to be 
| done—as it is donein heaven. How 
jdo you think the angels and the hap- 
py spirits do the will of God in 
heaven, as they are to be our pat- 
; The first child replied, 
mi‘ They do it immediately: the 


Nthird, ‘They do it always; the 
fourth, ‘They do it with all their 
hearts ;’ the fifth, ‘They do it al- 
. Here a pause ensued, 
and no child appeared to have an 
=answer ; but after some time, a little 
girl arose and said, ‘ Why, sir, they 
do it withont asking any questions.’ 











Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


A FRIEND'S STORY, 


OR THE POWER OF INFLUENCE. 








‘Please come and sit with me, Miss 
Lane,’ said Linnie Carter, as she opened 
the door, to admit one of her mother’s 
friends. ‘Thank you, dear, are you not 
studying?’ ‘No ma’am, my lessons are 
all learned,’ said Lnnie, at the same time 
wheeling a large arm chair before the grate, 
where a glowing coal fire spoke of comfort, 
and seemed cordially to invite the approach 
of those who had felt the keen wind of 
that November day. Miss Lane seated her- 
self with a smile, and busy fingers proceed- 
ed to divest her of furs, bonnet, and cloak. 
These having been laid aside, a footstool 
was brought for the lady’s feet to rest upon, 
and another for Linnie to occupy. ‘ There, 
are you not comfortable now?’ said the 
little girl, taking her favorite place by the 
side of her friend. ‘Yes, dear,’ replied 
Miss Lane, as she pushed back the glossy 
curls from thé fair brow of her young com- 
panion. There, I am all ready for a 
story, if you will be kind enough to tell 
me one.’ ‘Ah, that is what you want, is 
it? Iam sure you can find a prettier one 
in any of your books, than I can tell you; 
but still, if you prefer it, I will try to relate 
one. What shall it be abont?’ ‘Oh, 
something about yourself, or your school- 
mates.’ 

‘Well, then, I will tell you a little 
about myself. WhenI was very young, 
I was a remarkably quiet, serious child. I 
was deeply impressed with the idea, that 
I was very plain and disagreeable, for I 
never attracted attention as my sisters did, 
and I had frequently heard the remarks in 
relation to myself, ‘The poor child is so 
plain I really pity her,’ and ‘I wonder if 
Mary knows what a difference there is be- 
tween her sisters and herself.’ My dispo- 
sition being a very sensitive one, I could 
not well bear the neglect with which I was 
often treated. I attended the village 
school, but had no intimate friends, for, 
thinking that no one would wish to asso- 
ciate with such a homely, stupid person, I 
shrunk from any intercourse with my 
school companions. My sisters were cares- 
sed, and flattered, while I was passed by 
unnoticed. My mother died when I was 
very smali, and I had no one to sympathize 
with me in my sorrows, for sorrows they 
were, and heavy ones to me. I recollect 
once we were all invited to a party, and 
the person who had the care of us, insisted 
upon my going with the others. When 
our new dresses came home, several of my 
sisters’ little friends called in to see them. 
My sisters looked very lovely in theirs—I 
was unwilling for their friends to observe 


the contrast between them and myself, so 
I carried mine to an unocenpied room, and 
put iton. Oh, how homely I looked in 
it. I seated myself on a low stool, and 
burying my face in my hands, gave way to 
my feelings in a torrent of tears. Well, 
thought I, now my eyes will be red, and I 
cannot go to the party. Soon I heard my 
name called several times. I did not an- 
swer, but hastened to take off my new 
dress. I stood before the glass for a mo- 
ment, and could scarcely restrain a fresh 
burst of tears, whenI saw my always 
homely face, now more homely than ever, 
red, and disfigured with weeping. I heard 
voices outside the door, and a suppressed 
giggling. ‘Here is Mary,’ whispered one, 
‘look through the key hole at her. I 
wonder if she thinks she looks pretty.— 
She must know she is a fright!” ‘Hush! 
she is crying, perhaps she hears us,’ so 
they crept away from the door as silent!y 
as they had come. I changed my dress, 
bathed my eyes, and trying to look plea- 
sant, went to ask permission to stay away 
from the party. But no entreaties, although 
I made them with tears, availed anything 
with Miss Hamlin. She told me I was a 
very naughty girl, and must go to the party, 
if my eyes were red. My father was away, 
and I was obliged to do as I was bid. I 
went, but do not recollect ever to have suf- 
fered any more in so short a time, as I did 
that evening. 

I was very fond of books, and they were 
my cherished companions. I was never 
happy but when I could be alone, and for- 
get myself in reading. From spending so 
much time alone with my books, I became 
very sedate and thoughtful, appearing 
much older than I really was. Years pas- 
sed, and I became every day more strong- 
ly impressed with the idea that I was plac- 
ed in the world only for an annoyance to 
others. The thought never occurred to 
me that I could be agreeable without a 
pretty face. I learned at school the solid 
branches, and plain sewing, while my sis- 
ters attended to ornamental work, music, 
and drawing, for it was said I had no taste. 
When I was about fifteen years of age, a 
family moved from the city into our village. 
There were two daughters, one of my age, 
and the other two years older. The 
younger one was very pretty, and posses-: 
sed no small share of vanity. My sisters 
soon made their acquaintance, and I once 
heard one of them say, ‘Anna Wilton is 
even plainer looking than our Mary, but 
she is so pleasant, I like her much better 
than Ido Maria.’ From that time I was 
exceedingly anxious to know her, and my 
desire for that was soon gratified, and be- 
fore long we were intimate friends. I lov- 
ed Anna, as I never before loved any one, 
and from the time that our friendship com- 
menced, I date the happiness of my life.— 
She taught me to think of the cultivation 
of the heart, and intellect, and so drew 
away my thoughts from myself, that I al- 
most forgot that I was not handsome, and 
when occasionally the thought crossed my 
mind, it was accompanied by a feeling of 
gratitude that I had not been beautiful, 
and for the more permanent means of en- 
joyment which I posseessed in the power, 
and desire to make myself useful. As for 
my dear Anna, I never thought her plain 
from the moment I knew her. A lovely 
disposition beamed forth in her face, and 
her winning manners, gained her friends 
wherever she went. J thank my Heaven- 
ly Father that he sent me such a friend, 
and thatI now know the superiority of 
mental over physical beauty. It grieves 





me now, when I see any little girl who has 





a pretty face, pride herself upon it, and 
neglect the cultivation of her mind, for I 
know that such a course will never lead to 
happiness. Disease or accident may for- 
ever mar their beauty, and then, oh how 
miserable will they be. I may tell you a 
story of such an instance, sometime, Lin- 
nie, but be sure to remember how much 
depends upon the education of the mind, 
and discipline of the heart,’ 

* But, Miss Lane, where is the friend you 
spoke of ?” 

‘Your mother, my darling, is the very 
friend to whose influence, I owe so much. 
I gave her another name while relating the 
story.’ 

* There is the school-bell now, so I must 
thank you, and say good-bye.’ Affection- 
ately kissing her friend, the light-hearted 
girl bounded out of the room, loving dear 
Miss Lane more than ever, and wondering 
who could have thought her homely. 

Erra. 














Narrative, 
LITTLE THOMAS. 


‘ Ye shall not fret for me, mother ; 
Ye have another child.—[ Tennyson. 

Little Thomas-sat by the fire, one Satur- 
day evening. His mother had just given 
him a pleasant bath to refresh him after a 
whole afternoon spent in play. He satin 
his little chair, gazing steadily into the fire, 
apparently in deep thought. At length, 
turning to his mother, he said: 

‘1 love you, mother.’ 

Then, throwing his arms around hér 
neck, and embracing her affectionately, he 
said— 

* When I die, you will have another boy 
—you will have J ’ referring to an in- 
fant brother. 

‘Do you think you shall die?’ said his 
mother. 

‘Yes,’ said the little boy; ‘ but when I 
die you won’t be alone; you will have 
J .” Then, reaching up his little arms, 
he drew her down to him, and while em- 
bracing her, again said, 

‘I love you dearly, mother.’ This was 
the more noticeable, because he had seldom 
expressed very strong feelings at any time. 
Being of a sober, thoughtful turn, he had 
not often made himself heard in the house. 
His mother had been ill a great part of the 
time since his birth. After he was old 
enough to talk and run about, she had a 
more severe illness, which lasted very near- 
ly to the time of his death; so that the 
little boy was deprived in a great measure 
of his mother’s instruction—and, at the 
tender age of two years and a half he had 
to be sent to school. While staying for a 
little time, one afternoon, in his mother’s 
room, he laid his head in her lap, and com- 
plained of the frequent ringing of the bell, 
and other noises in the school. His little 
head throbbed and ached, and, as he said, 
‘hurthim.’ So his mother did not send 
him to school any more until he was older 
and stronger. 

Unlike his little sister Louise, who died 
before he was born, his mind was develop- 
ed very slowly. He had been kept very 
still on account of his mother’s sickness, 
and he was often, for whole days, obliged 
to amuse himself with blocks, and other in- 
door playthings while his sister was at 
school, 

Little Thomas loved his sister Mary, who 
was older than himself, very much; yet he 
ad not the power of expressing his feel- 
ings, a8 more sprightly children could.— 
He was very quiet while she built castles, 
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and cities, and bridges of his blocks upon 
the carpet, and would sit very still lest he 
should turn them over while she was doing 
it. He loved to have her make long pro- 
cessions through the streets of his minia- 
ture city with small shells, of which she had 
collected a great number—placing an un- 
usual one in front for the leader, and bes- 
towing the larger ones around the city for 
ornaments. He loved dearly to hear her 
tell stories, of which she knew a great 
many; and on the Sabbath she would tell 
him beautiful stories out of the Bible. His 
sister taught him to read. She had a box 
of tiny blocks, on each of which was one 
letter of the alphabet. There were a great 
many of these little blocks. ‘There were 
four of the letter A, and as many more of 
every other letter. She began with the 
letter A, and asked him to pick out another 
one like it. At first it took him a long 
time, but soon he could pick out the letters 
as fast as she could. Then she taught him 
to spell, by putting the letters together so 
as to form words. 

But more than all Thomas loved to hear 
his sister sing. She had a sweet voice, and 
her mother sent her, when very young, to 
a juvenile singing-school, taught by a judi- 
cious person who was himself a father, and 
whose little girls were in the same class 
with Mary. So she very early learned the 
elements of mnsic, and could set tunes to 
little pieces herself. On the Sabbath she 
used Watt’s Divine Songs for Children, 
and for the week days she had Miss Jane 
Taylor’s pretty rhymes, and many others. 
She had also some other beautiful hymns 
for the Sabbath besides the Divine Songs. 
She had many ways of amusing her little 
brother when she was not in school.— 
Sometimes she would blow soap bubbles 
with him; and when he was older, she 
helped him make his boats, and paper kites, 
and other things such as little boys like. 

But it would be very difficult to tell all 
the pleasant things, which this kind sister 
did to amuse her little brother, during the 
short hours of relaxation from school ; 
which, by the way gave her much plea- 
sure, because it made him so happy. 

Thomas was a strong and healthy boy. 
He had a vigorous constitution; but the 
preservation of his health was mainly ow- 
ing to the watchful and judicious care of 
this sister, who, although but a child her- 
self, practised great self-denial on his ac- 
count. She found a little time each day, 
when the weather did not forbid, to take 
him out for air andexercise. In her half 
holidays she made him her constant com- 
panion, taking him with her wherever she 
went: often making little excursions into 
the woods and the fields about the city, 
gathering moss, and wild flowers, and peb- 
bles, and also freshness and vigor both for 
herself and little brother. 

When his mother thought it would do 
to send him to school again, Mary left the 
pleasant school for girls, and the young 
companions whom she loved very dearly, 
and went with her little brother to ‘ Infant 
School,’ that she might watch over him, 
and keep him from harm. While there 
she rendered much aid to the teacher, in 
taking a kindly interest in all the little 
ones, particularly in their singing. In this 
she was usually the leader of the whole 
train (of little ones,) having, as I said be- 
fore, a fine voice, and loving to use it. 

On one Saturday afternoon he came very 
near losing this kind sister. A young 
companion of Mary’s had come to make 
her a visit. The weather being unpleasant 
she went to the garret, where there was a 
swing, for exercise. In attempting to 
adjust this, she found it necessary to go 
up the stairs leading to the scuttle, and 
step off on to a high beam, from which the 
swing was suspended. While in the act 
of leaning over to reach the swing, a rope, 
by which she was holding suddenly untied, 
and she fell to the floor. Her father, in 
his study beneath, hearing an unusual 
noise, hastened to the garret, and there was 
Mary lying upon the floor apparently life- 
less. ‘Taking in his arms what he suppos- 
ed to be her dead body, he carried her 
down and placed it upon her own bed; 
some one, in the mean time, having run 
fora physician. It wasnot until he arrived 
that consciousness was restored; and it 
was found that no fatal injury had been 
inflicted, only a severe jar of the whole 
frame, rendering it necessary for her to 
keep quiet, in a recumbent posture for a 
few days, lest inflamation should take place 








in the brain. When her consciousness 
was first restored, the strangeness of every 
thing around her, had nearly proved fatal. 

The last thing she remembered was be- 
ing in the garret, fixing the swing. Now, 
she was in her own room—was she in a 
dream? Why was the physician there? 
Why wasshe there? How did she get 
there? She was beginning to look about 
very wildly, when her mother promptly, 
yet gently, told her what had happened, 
and that she must keep perfectly quiet and 
she would soon be well. 


left the room, her little brother, who had 
been standing all the while, fixed as a mar- 
ble statue against the wall on the opposite 
side ofher bed, where he had placed him- 
self that he might be near her as possible, 
and yet be out of the way, on seeing that 
she was again conscious, he placed one 
arm gently over her neck, and laying his 
little cheek close to hers, said, in a very 
affectionate manner, ‘I love you dearly, 
sister Mary.’ 

Thomas was now obliged to go alone to 
school. His mother had recovered her 
health so that she could lead him to the 
gate, and setting him out in the right way, 
would tell him to go directly to school, and 
be a good boy while there. 

One afternoon feeling unwell, she had 
lain down before he went, and some one 
else had set him out for school. About 
the middle of the afternoon, a boatman 
from the river came in bringing to the mo- 
ther her little boy, who, she thought, was 
in school. 

The street on which little Thomas lived, 
led straight down to the river, which could 
be seen from the gate. The school was in 
the opposite direction, in the very heart of 
the city. The mother, as the reader may 
suppose, was greatly distrersed about her 
little boy. She knew that he had dis- 
obeyed her ; for although she had not told 
him, at that particular time, to go directly 
to school, yet he knew that he ought to 
have done so. One thing she was quite 
sure of, and that was that he would tell her 
the truth ; for he was never known to tell 
alie. So she asked him about it. ‘ Did 
you go to school first, my son, and then 
come back again, or did you go first down 
to the river?’ He said, ‘I did not go to 
school. I saw the water, and it looked so 
pleasant, that when Emily shut the gate, 
I went straight down to the river.’ His 
mother was greatly troubled to know what 
to do; but she thought best to punish 
him, lest he should go down to the river 
again and be drowned, or (what would be 
still worse,) form a habit of disobedience. 

When she had punished him, she told 
him that he must always come home and 
ask her if he wished to go any where 
again. , 

The next day at noon her little boy 
came home to her and said, ‘ Willie B. 
wants me to go to his house and play with 
him, but I told him I must go home and 
ask mother. Now I have come home and 
asked you, May I go back and play with 
him ?” 

The heat was intense, and the child had 
run home very fast, and his mother knew 
it would not be best for him to do as he 
wished. She had not told her little boy 
that he should certainly go when he asked 
her, but only that he must always come 
home and ask her, if he wished tg go any 
where. She saw now that he understood 
her to mean that she would let him go 
whenever he came home and asked. As 
he was not very quick to understand, she 
feared that she could not explain it to him, 
so that he would not think that she had 
broken her promise, if she refused to let 
him go then ; so she told him that he must 
eat his dinner first; that Willie would 
want some dinner too, and that in the af- 
ternoon she should let him go. So after 
dinner, she wrote a note to Willie’s grand- 
mother to see if it would be convenient for 
Thomas to stay a little while and play 
with him, setting the hour for him to come 
home. Her little boy had never been 
away from home alone before, except to 
school, and as the hour approached for him 
to return, his mother watched for him with 
some solicitude, but just as the clock 
struck, the gate opened and her little boy 
came in. 

He seemed greatly delighted with his 
visit, and had much to tell his mother 
about it. 

Thomas was a very modest, humble little 


boy, never thinking much about himself. 
There was an exhibition of the infant 
school, ut one time when his parents were 


' absent on a journey for the health of his 


| mother. 


A lady who was present, told 
his mother on her return, how well little 


| Thomas appeared. This you may be sure 


| pleased his mother very much. 


It was 


| time for him to put on boy’s clothes, and 
, his mother had ordered some to be made 
| for him, so that he might wear them at the 


exhibition. But they were not finished 


_ by the time, so the little boy appeared on 
When the physician and attendants had | 


the stage in his frock and pants, while all 
his little school-mates were dressed up in 
great taste, and some of them looked very 
much like little miniature men. When 
performing their different parts in the ex- 
hibition, it was noticed that they thought 
more about their fine clothes than they did 
about their pieces. But when Thomas’ 
time came, he appeared with so much sim- 
plicity, and with an air of such truthfulness 
and sincerity as to attract the notice of 
several present. 


ed for him came home at last. They were 
much plainer than those which most of his 
little mates wore ; and his mother selected 
them for that reason. She thought that 
they were much more suitable for him to 
run about and play in; and Thomas thought 
so too. He was greatly delighted when 
he first put them on; and said he ‘ intend- 
ed to sleepin them.’ The reason for this 
was, that he doubted whether he should 
be allowed the luxury of wearing them 
every day, and as his mother was gone, he 
could not appeal to her, he felt that the 
surest way to wear them the next day, 
would be to find them on in the morning. 
But when assured that he should now 
wear them every day, and that his other 
clothes were to be put on him no more, 
he could hardly express his gratitude for 
what he considered so great a favor. 

An infant brother who had been put out 
to nurse on account of his mother’s severe 
illness, was brought home at this time, and 
their mother found it no ordinary task, to 
teach the little onestolive together. J—, 


the little brother, was old enough to run 
about and to play with Thomas’ blocks, 


and other playthings. On entering the. 
room one day while the little boys were 
amusing themselves upon the floor, she 
was greatly pained by seeing little Thomas 
(for he was but a little boy then,) strike 
his little brother on the head with a block. 
J. had thrown down his house, and would 
not let him build it again, while little J. 
was looking up much grieved at the treat- 
ment he was receiving.—[ S. S. Journal. 
(Remainder next week.) 


| guished as a linguist. 
The clothes which his mother had order- | 


| bar. 


ties of acquiring knowledge in this infay; § 
settlement, could not of course be great 
Yet notwithstanding this disadvantage 
and ill health besides, Mr. Polk obtained 
the elements of a good English education, 
From the feeble constitutian of his son, Mr 
Polk resolved, much against the child’s ip. 
clination, that he should be educated fo, 
commercial pursuits, and with this view 
placed him in a merchant’s counting-room, 
Young Polk remained here, however, byt 
for atime. The position was so adverse to 
his tastes, that his urgent appeals finally 
overcome the resistence of his father, and 
he was in 1813, placed under the care of 
the Rev. Dr. Henderson, and subsequent. 
ly, at the Academy of Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee. In 1815 he entered the Upj. 
versity of North Carolina, and graduated 


| in 1818, with the highest distinctions of 
| his class, and with the reputation of being 
| the first scholar in both mathematics ang 


classics. Of the former science he was ep. 
thusiastically fond, though equally distin. 
His course at Col- 
lege was marked by the same assiduity and 


| studious application which have since cha. 


racterized him. Mr. Polk commenced the 
study of law in the office of Senator Grundy 
in 1819, and in 1820 was admitted to the 
His success was what might have 
been expected from his close application to 
his business, and in one year he was al- 
ready a leading practitioner. 

1 1823, Mr. Polk was chosen to represent 
his county in the State Legislature. He 
was for two successive years a member of 
this body, where his ability in debate ani 
talent for business, at once gave him repv- 
tation. In 1825, he was chosen to repre. 
sent his district in Congress, where he re 
mained until 1838. He was then in his 
thirtieth year. In 1885, Mr. Polk was 
elected Speaker of the House, and was 
again chosen at the following session. 

After leaving the House, Mr. Polk was 
elected Governor of the State of Tennessee, 
by a great majority, and after filling that 
office for one term, with ability and his 
usual firmness and promptitude of chara- 
ter, he retired to his estate to enjoy the 
fruits of his industry in private life. 

In 1844, Mr. Polk was nominated by the 
Democratic party, as their candidate forthe 
Presidency ; he was elected by a handsome 
majority, and was on the fourth of March, 
1835, inducted into the Presidential office, 
After his term of office expired, he retum- 
ed to his home in Tennessee ‘to repos 
upon the laurels he had won in the Ne 
tional Councils.’ Este te. 
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LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
NO. XI. 
JAMES K. POLK. 


James K. Polk, the eleventh President 
of the United States, is the oldest of ten 
children, and was born in the county of 
Muhlenburg, North Carolina, on the second 
day of November, 1795. ‘ His ancestral 
name was Pollock, but has, bya transition 
not unusual, assumed its present curtailed 
form.’ His ancestors a hundred and fifty 
years ago, emigrated from Ireland to this 
country and established themselves in 
Maryland, where some of the descendants 
still live. Inthe contest for independence, 
several of Mr. Polk’s relations distin- 
guished themselves, even at the risk of 
their lives. ‘ The American people have 
always manifested an affectionate regard for 
those who bear the names of heroes or 
martyrs of the Revolution,’ contrary to 
the often quoted ingratitude of Republics. 
The father of Mr. Polk was an unpretend- 
ing, unassuming farmer, who, thrown upon 
his own resources, in early life became the 
architéct of his own fortune. He was a 
firm friend of Mr. Jefferson, and through 
life a firm and consistent republican. In 
1806, he removed ‘to Tennessee, where he 
was among the first pioneers of what was 
then a wilderness, but is now the most 
flourishing and prosperous portion. of the 
State. In this region Mr. Polk still re- 
sides, ‘so that he may be said literally, to 
have grown with its growth and strength- 
ened with its strength.’ The opportuni- 














ORIGINAL. 


THE 8. SCHOOL TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY. 
* Know seen: 3 others to know the 
rd.’ 


Ihave just risen from my knees in hu 
ble supplication to God, to aid me with his 
light and blessing, while in the house of 
his immediate presence. I am to go thither 
to hear his word—to learn the way to! 
‘ better country,’ even a heavenly one, aid 
then to teach it to my scholars. 

How much need have I to examine 2y 
own heart, and cleanse it from all sin, that 
Christ may enter, and give me of his spirit 
without measure. 

I am not only to prepare my pupils for 
this life, but for that of an enduring exis 
tence - Eternity with its unconceived glo 
ries and joys—or eternity with its wretch- 
ness and misery never realized, is in store 
foreach. How must I labor to make them 
worthy of a seat at God’s right hand—how 
to lead them into the fold of the Savior. 
He calls them to his arms and blesses them, 
saying ‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Unless all become as little children, meek 
and lowly, and ready to receive Divine In 
struction, we cannot enter the regions of 
the pure in heart. - 

Grant me oh! Father, an obedient spitit, 
a childlike confidence in Thee, even when 
my pathway is darkened by clouds of adver- 
sity, and the billows of trouble rise moun 
tain high over my head. 

Perhaps before the next Sabboth morn 
ing, some one of my pupils may be ca 
to close their eyes on this bright, beau 
world—to bid farewell to dear friends, the 
sanctuary, the Sabbath school, and the 83 
cred prayer-meeting. Is it not my duty ® 
see that all effort on my part is used to pre 
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COMPANION. 
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are their souls for the exchange? What 
if it should be laid to my charge that I had 
neglected to warn them, to teach them the 

ath of holiness, to guide them to the cross 
whereon their Savior died? Oh! howin- 
describable would be my agony ! 

Grant me oh God thy grace to assist me 
in the sacred duties of this and every Sab- 
bath day. Let me feel thy presence in 
each hour, let me not sinin word, deed, or 
thought, but do Thou, ‘ lift up the light of 
thy countenance upon me,’ that I may 
dwell in thy approving smile. 

May I be zealous to guide acceptably to 
Thee the erring souls placed under my 
care. Then shall the day be spent aright, 
and this earthly Sabbath be but a fore-taste 
of that which ‘shall never end.’ IfI am 
‘faithful unto death,’ I shall receive 4 
‘crown of life.’ C. B. A. 

Sunday Morning, Aug. 7th, 1858. 


THE SCHOOL GIRL’S PLAN. 


Confess your faults one to another, and pray one 
for another. James, v, 16. 


Ina school of young girls, where the 
governess was ever watchful and anxious 
for their religious and moral, as well as in- 
tellectual improvement, one of her pupils, 
agirl of a fine, generous temper and high 
spirit had transgressed, and was unwilling 
to own her fault, and ask forgiveness. Her 
heart was hard and proud; and although 
she loved her teacher, and grieved to give 
her pain, she preferred the stings of remorse 
tothe humiliation of submission. 

Vainly did the kind and patient govern- 
ess seek ‘to soften and subdue the heart of 
her obdurate pupil, and induce her by rea- 
son or gentle persuasion to acknowledge 
her fault. At last she appealed to the 
children, whom she had taught to sympa- 
thize with her, and with each other, in their 
difficulties and their sorrows, and asked 
them what they could do for their disgrac- 
edschool-fellow. After a short silence one 
little girl meekly said, ‘Pray for her, 
ma'am.’ It seemed that the spirit of the 
gracious Savior radiated from the heart of 
this little Christian to those around her. — 
Asolenm silence pervaded the school-room, 
and the governess, falling on her knees, 
with simple earnestness interceeded for the 
transgressor. Well may : 

‘Satan tremble when he sees 

The weakest saint upon his kness ;? 
for the prayer of faith and love, graciously 
heard, and immediately answered, had 
power to overthrow the throne of the great 
enemy in the heart of his victim. 

More rapidly than ice melts beneath the 
heat of the noon-day sun, melted this hard- 
ened heart beneath one ray of the Sun of 
Righteousness, called down from heaven 
by childhood’s simple, earnest prayer.— 
Tears of penitence flowed in abundance, 
the children embraced the contrite one, and 
intrue Christian sympathy and love the 
little flock wept and rejoiced together. 

[S. S. Adv. 














Benevolence. 


THE STAGNANT POOL AND THE 
RUNNING BROOK. 
0 SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCE IL- 
LUSTRATED. 








But, says one, if we give so much we 
tall exhaust our resources. Don’t be 
iaid of that, my friend. See that little 
fountain yonder, away yonder in the dis- 
‘ant mountain, shining like a thread of sil- 
ver through the thick copse, and sparkling 

¢ a diamond in its healthful activity.— 
ltis hurrying on with tinkling feet to bear 
8 tribute to the river. See it passes a 
“agnant pool, and the pool hails it. 

‘Whither away, Master streamlet ?” 

‘Iam going to theriver to bear this cup 
{water God has given me.’ 

“Ab, you are very foolish for that ; you'll 
weed it before the summer is over. It has 

n abackward spring, and we shall have 
thot summer to pay for it: you will dry 
W then.’ 

. Well,’ says the streamlet, ‘if I am to 

80 soon, I had better work while the 
‘ay lasts. If I am likely to lose this trea- 
Wwe from the heat, I had better do good 
with it while I have it.’ 
. 80 on it went, blessing and rejoicing in 
‘Scourse. The pool smiled complacently 

its own superior foresight, and husband- 
‘tall its resources, letting not a drop steal 


down, and it fell upon the little stream.— 
But the trees crowded to its brink, and 
threw out their sheltering branches over it 
in the day of adversity, for it brought re- 
freshment and life to them; and the sun 
peeped through their branches, and smiled 
complacently upon its dimpled face, and 
seemed to say, ‘It is not in my heart to 
harm you;’ and the birds sipped its silver 
tide and sung its praises; the flowers 
breathed their perfume upon its bosom ; 
the beasts of the field loved to linger by 
its baaks; the husbandman’s eye always 
sparkled with joy as he looked upon the 
line of verdant beauty that marked its 
course through his fields and meadows; 
and so on it went, blessing and blest of all. 

And where was the prudent pool? Alas! 
in its inglorious inactivity, it grew sickly 
and pestilential ; the beasts of the field 
put their lips to it, but turned away with- 
out drinking; the breeze stooped and kis- 
sed it by mistake, but caught the malaria 
in the contact, and carried the ague through 
the region; and the inhabitants caught it, 
and had to move away ; and at last the very 
frogs cast their venom upon it, and desert- 
ed it; and Heaven, in mercy to man, smote 
it with a hotter breath, and dried it up. 

But did not the little stream exhaust it- 
self? O,no; God sawtothat. It empti- 
ed its full cup into the river, and the river 
bore it to the sea, and the sea welcomed 
it, and the sun smiled upon the sea, and 
the sea sent up its incense to greet the sun, 
and the clouds caught in their capacious 
bosoms the incense from the sea, and the 
winds, like waiting steeds, caught the 
chariots of the clouds, and bore them away, 
away to the very mountain that gave the 
little fountain birth, and there they tipped 
the brimming cup, and ‘poured the grateful 
baptism down; and so God saw to it that 
the little fountain, though it gave so full 
and so freely, never ran dry. And if God 
so bless the fountain, will he not also bless 
you, my friends, if, ‘ as ye have freely re- 
ceived,’ ye also ‘freely give?’ Beassured 
he will.— Rev. Mr. Wi.uetts. 





LOVE IN SMALL THINGS. 


AsI walked, on a bright spring day, 
along one of the avenues of the Green 
Park, admiring the bright gravel walks, 
the verdant foliage, the silver-barked stem 
and elegant branches of the birch-trees, and 
observed the company, I saw two very little 
girls—one indeed was but a babe—neatly 
and genteelly dressed in light blue plaid 
frocks, moving on before me, jumping and 
laughing in the very joy of their hearts. 
By accident the lesser of the two fell, when 
the other, a mite of a creature, assuming 
all the protecting kindness of & mamma, 
lifted up her fallen sister, wiped away ten- 
derly the bits of gravel which stuck to her 
tiny hands, and kissed her, and comforted 
her till her face was lit up with a smile. 

The wiping of the hands of that little 
lovely one was a pretty picture, and I could 
not help thinking it was a deed somewhat 
akin to that of the woman mentioned in the 
Scriptures, when she washed the feet of 
the Redeemer with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair ; for both actions sprang 
from kindness, and both were performed 
in love. 

I do like to see instances of love in small 
things, for they are the germs and the bud 
of what shall blossom and bring forth the 
fruit of kindly deeds in after years. Go on, 
my little girls, not only along the gravel 
walk of the Green Park, but through the 
thorny paths of life also, with your hands 
and your hearts united. And may He who 
said, ‘Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heavan,’ be evermore your 
Guide, your Guard, and your Comforter! 

[ Tract Magazine. 


Morality. 
IF YOU KNEW ALL. 


BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


‘ What a noble‘tree!’ said I to a farmer, 
who was one day taking me over his 
grounds, when to my surprise he broke 
into aloud laugh, saying, ‘ If you knew all 
you would hardly say so. In this he was 
quite right; for when we came up to the 
tree, and I went behind it, I found it to be 
quite hollow. 

















away. Soon the midsummer heat came | 





Many reasons may be assigned for the 
infirmity of human judgement. We are 
_ influenced by pride, blinded by passions, 
| and warped by self-interest; but one of 
| the principal reasons is this, that we rarely 
have before us the whole of the necessary 
evidence to enable us to form a correct 
opinion. We judge according to the little 
we know. Did we know all, we should 
oftentimes, as I did in the instance of the 
noble tree, arrive at a very different con- 
clusion. 

‘If we knewall!’ How much is involv- 
ed in this expression! Did we know all 
we have to enjoy, it might render us more 
thoughtless than we are; and did we 
know what we have to endure, it would 
alarm us and poison our peace. 

Well do I remember one who was envied 
on account of his position and the pleasures 
heenjoyed. His house and his grounds, 
his horses and his dogs, were his delight. 
‘If there be a happy man upon earth,’ said 
a thoughtless neighbor, ‘he is one.’ But 
when he said this he did not know all. At 
that very time the ‘ happy man’ was over- 
whelmed with debts, and an execution was 
in hishouse. I visited him in the King’s 
Bench prison, and all he had left was a 
scanty supply of furniture and a few pic- 
tures hung round his room, of the horses 
and dogs in which he had so greatly de- 
lighted. We should envy no man his pos- 
sessions, for we seldom are aware of the 
tenure under which they are héld; nor his 
pleasures, for they may be short-lived, 
even if they are not sinful. 

Though in his wisdom our heavenly Fa- 
ther has hidden his great designs, he has 
made known enough to call forth our 
thankfulness and praise. We know a lit- 
tle if we know not much; we know a part 
if we know not all; be it ours humbly to 
consider, gratefully to profit, and dilligent- 
ly to improve. 

If we knew all we should see clearly that 
every sin, sooner or later, brings with it its 
punishment. 

We know but little of those around us ; 
if we knew all, we might judge them more 
forbearingly than we often do. There 
are many who would be liberal, yet have 
nothing to bestow; many who would be 
lenient whom duty compels to be severe, 
and many whom we take to be churlish 
entertain kindly feelings for us in their 
hearts. From day to day we are making 
these mistakes, and judging others unjust- 


y: J 

The hollow tree in the grounds of the 
farmer, which at first so much deceived me, 
was not more hollow than the pleasant de- 
ceits of the world. Seen on one side they 
are fair indeed; but what are they when 
examined on the other? Did we know 
all we should surely regard them more 
warily. 

EE 


BE PUNCTUAL. 


I do not mean the merely being in time 
for lectures, dinners, etc., but I mean that 
spirit out of which punctuality grows— 
that love of accuracy, precision, and vigor, 
which makes efficient men and women— 
the determination that what you have to 
do shall be done, in spite of all petty ob- 
stacles, and finished off at once, and final- 
ly. I believe I have told you the story of 
Nelson and his coachmaker, but you must 
hear it once more. When he was on the 
eve of departure for one of his great expedi- 
tions, the coachmaker said to him, ‘The 
carriage shall be at the door punctually at 
six o’clock.’ ‘A quarter before,’ said Nel- 
son; ‘1 have always been a quarter of an 
hour before my time, and it has made a 
man of me.’ 

The punctuality which I desire for you, 
involves and comprehends the exact ar- 
rangement of yourtime. It is amatter on 
which much depends. Fix how much 
time you will spend upon each object, and 
keep all but obstinately to your plan.— 
‘Method,’ says Cecil, ‘is like packing 
things in a box—a good packer will get in 
half as much again as a bad one.” Ponder 
well what I have said, and call on God to 
help you in arraying yourself in the quali- 
ties which I desire. If you mean to be ef- 
fective, you must set about it earnestly and 
atonce. No one ever yet yawned it into 
being with a wish ; you must make ar- 
rangements for it; you must watch it; 
you must notice when you fail, and you 
must keep some kind of journal of your 
failures. 








Religion. 
AN OPEN PATH FROM THE PIT. 


Many years ago I was travelling in the 
the South, and at Fayetteville went into a 
bookstore, and took up Bishop Andrews’ 
* Private Devotions,’ when my eye lighted 
on these words: ‘ He looketh upon men, 
and if any say, [AVE sINNED and per- 
verted that which was right, and it profit- 
ed me not, he will deliver his soul from 
going into the pit, and his life shall see the 
light.’ Job 33: 27,28. Confession is 
presented in its simplest form in these 
three words, ‘I have sinned.’ Yet in this 
form, confession and repentence are ac- 
cepted and efficacious. ‘He will deliver 
his soul.’ These words have presented an 
open door to every soul, ever since. No 
truth is more essential to the peace and 
hope of a sinful man than this, that the 
way back to God is always open. How 
often must we tread that path. How of- 
ten each day must we say, ‘ I have sinned !” 
Lord, forgive that hasty word, that rash, 
perhaps decidedly sinful act, that omission 
of duty, or cold and heartless discharge of 
it; wash out the stain which that unholy 
thought has left on my mind in the preci- 
ous blood of Christ. Good Shepherd, re- 
store my soul. These prayers are heard. 
The faintest sigh of penitence is accepted. 
A sentence of pardon and reversal of doom 
proceeds from that throne on which a Fa- 
ther sits and beside which a Savior inter- 
cedes. Oh, who will not tread so plain, 
so open a path from ‘the pit’ to ‘the 
light’ of heavenly and eternal glory ? 


A SOFT PILLOW. 


@ Whitfield and a pious companion were 
much annoyed one night at a public house 
by a set of gamblers in the room adjoining 
where they slept. Their noisy clamor and 
horrid blasphemy, so excited Whitfield’s 
abhorrence and pious sympathy that he 
could not rest. 

‘I will go in to them, and reprove their 
wickedness,’ he said. His companion re- 
monstrated in vain. He went. His words 
of reproof fell apparently powerless upon 
them. Returning, he laid down to sleep. 
His companion asked him rather abruptly, 

* What did you gain by it?’ 

‘A soft pillow,’ he said, patiently, and 
soon fel) asleep. 

Yes, ‘a soft pillow’ is the reward of 
fidelity—the companion of a clear consci- 
ence. Itis a sufficient remuneration for 
doing right in the absence of all other re- 
ward. And none know more truly the 
value of a soft pillow, than those parents 
whose anxiety for wayward children is en- 
hanced by a consciousness of neglect. 

Those who faithfully rebuke, and pro- 
perly restrain them by their Christian de- 
portment and religious counsels, can sleep 
quietly in the day of trial. Parents! do 
your duty now, in the fear of God, in obe- 
dience to his law, at every sacrifice; and 
when old age comes on, you may lie down 
on a soft pillow, assured of his favor who 
has said, ‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.’ 


GOOD-BYE. 


The editor of the Albany Register com- 
ments thus upon this simple word, so com- 
mon, and yet so full of solemn and tender 
meaning : 

‘How many emotions cluster around 
that word. How full of sadness, and to 
us, how full of sorrow itsounds. Itis with 
us a consecrated word. We heard it once 
within the year as we hope to hear it never 
again. Wespoke it on an occasion, such 
as we hope never to speak it again. It was 
in the chamber of death, at the still hour of 
night’s noon. The curtains to the windows 
were all closed, the lights were all shaded, 
and we stood in the dim and solemn twi- 
light, with others around the bed of the 
dying. The damps of death were 
on her -pale young brow, and cold- 
ness was on her lips, as we kissed her for 
the last time while living. ‘ Good-bye, 
my daughter,’ we whispered, and ‘ Good- 
bye, father,’ came faintly from her dying 
lips. We knew notif she ever spoke more, 
but ‘ Good-bye’ was the last we ever heard 
of her sweet voice. We hear that sorrow- 
ful word often and often, as we sit alone, 
busy with the memories of the past. We 
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hear it in the silence of the night, in the 
hours of nervous wakefulness, as we lie 
upon our bed thinking of the loved and the 
lost to us. We hear it in our dreams, 
when her sweet face comes back to us, as it 
was in itsloveliness and beauty. We hear 
it when we sit beside her grave in the ce- 
metery where she sleeps, alone, with no 
kindred as yet by her side. She was the 
hope of our life, the prop to lean on when 
age should come upon us, and life should 
be running to its dregs. The hope and the 
prop is gone, and we care not how soon we 
go down to sleep beside our darling, be- 
neath the shadow of the trees in the city 
of the dead.’ 








Editorial. 
THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
o. 5. 


My kind hostess took me one afternoon to 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. This was the 
first institution of the kind in our country, I 
hink, and it has always maintained a high re- 
putation both for the intellectual and moral 
advantages afforded to its inmates. The num- 
ber of pupils is now about two hundred, for 

whom there are ample accommodations in the 
spacious building, which is finely situated on 
an eminence overlooking the city. The 
grounds surrounding it are very beautiful ; the 
green lawn was looking as bright and fresh as 
possible, under the April sun, and the clean, 
gravelled walks were bordered with flower-beds 
fragrant with their early blossoms. A foun- 
tain of clear water was sparkling in the light 
which sifted through the young spring leaves 
upon its rippling surface, and some pretty little 
goldfish were playfully darting through it. 
Everything was spring-like and full of Seale? 
life and joy; but something of sadness was on 
my spirit as I ascended the steps and remem- 
bered that the music of the rippling water, of 
the soft south wind, and of the gaily-singing 
birds, could never be heard by those dwelling 
within. Onsucha day, when earth was so 
filled with delicious melodies, it did indeed 
seem a sad thing to dwelly in perpetual 
silence! 

We were admitted to a recitation-room, and 
when I had been introduced to the teacher and 
had taken my seat, I looked about me with pe- 
culiar interest. The walls were covered by 
black-bourds on which were some exercises 
written by the pupils. On one side of the 
room was the teacher’s desk, and the other 
three had seats and desks like a common 
school-room. The class before us was an ad- 
vanced one, who having gone through the 
usual routine of study, were proceeding through 
some of the higher branches. As their in- 
structor gave out questions with his fingers, I 
looked at their faces, all eagerly watching him, 
and thought [had never seen more intelligent 
and expressive ones. Some of them were 
plain, but scarcely one could be found which 
did not denote activity of mind, and great quick- 
ness of perception. When a new idea reached 
them, they Jighted up beautifully and then a 
cloud would pass over them, if any perplexity 
or donbt arose. Rarely do lips talk more elo- 
quently than those faces thus changing with 
lights and shadows. There was an indescrib- 
able grace in their gesticulations, as they rapid- 
ly communicated with their teacher by signs. 
I was ignorant of this beautiful language, but 
their eager glances, changing expression, and 
graceful movements made this pantomime 
show one of the most fascinating exhibitions, I 
have ever witnessed. {t was delightful to see 
how much had been done for beings so bereft, 
and to find how fully had been opened to them 
the pure fountains of knowledge. I wondered 
how much they could have known without 
these aids and what ideas of their own souls or 
of the Creator would have wandered through 
their minds, Probably their own consciousness 
would have led them to a belief of spiritual ex- 
istence within them, but would it have given 
them any idea of the Great All-Forming Spirit? 
Would the beauty of the world around them 
perceived by the eye, have imparted any belief 
in a Creator of it? These were vain specula- 
tions, and I turned from them to admire the 
readiness with which they were performing a 
sum in Algebra. To show their proficiency, 
their instructor had given them at rnadom one 
from Day’s Algebra, which was not their ordin- 








with great facility, some sooner than others as 
in all classes, but all obtaining a correct one. 
Another interesting exercise showed their 
facility of expression in writing. Their teacher 
gave them by signs the following little inci- 
dent, requesting them to write it on the black 
board. ‘A friend of mine went fishing yester- 
day, and on his return sent me four of his fishes. 
A cat found them and devoured two which 
made me feel very badly.’ 

It was veryamusingtosee how differently each 
related it. Speaking of his sorrow at losing 
the fishes, one said‘ he wept sore,’ another that 
‘he grieved greatly,’ and another that ‘he cri- 
ed like a baby!’ All appeared to feel that his 
sorrow had been very profound. One imagina- 
tive pupil spoke of ‘ the black cat with a white 
tail,’ who had eaten the fishes, and though all 
gave the story correctly, each had imparted a 
slight coloring from his own mind. 

It being the last day of the term there were 
no regular exercises, but I was very much in- 
terested by these exhibitions of talent and pro- 
ficiency on the part of the pupils, and could 
not take a last look of their bright faces with- 
out feeling a strong interest in them. 


We went from the recitation room into a 
large apartment used as a sewing-room, and 
found it quite filled with girls walking about, 
who had been released from their school duties. 
Some of these had beautiful faces, full of mirth- 
fulness and childish enjoyment, and yet I could 
not help feeling saddened as I looked upon 
them, shut out as they were from the usual 
avenues of communication with other beings. 
Yet our Father, always kind, has given them 
many compensations for such a loss. If they 
hear no sweet harmonies, they are saved from 
all harsh discords, and if no soft tone of love 
ever falls upon their ear, neither do the dread- 
ful sounds of anger and contention so frequent 
alas! in thisnoisy world; and there must be a 
simplicity and purity of heart, growing out of 
this very separation from others. Yes, this 
was all true, and yet I could not help longing 
to hear a shout of childish merriment, and the 
ring of happy voices. There was something 
oppressive in the sidence of those walls, and 
while I admired the wonderful art which had 
taught them so much, never before had speech 
and hearing seemed of such priceless value. 

We next visited the sleeping room, where 
tier after tier of snowy white cots were ranged 
in very nice order. The apartment was large 
and well ventilated, and from its windows there 
was a lovely view of the city and its environs. 
We looked into the chapel—that place of voice- 
less worship, where was never uttered word of 
prayer or praise, but from whence a multitude 
of souls had sent up in silence their confes- 
sions, thanksgivings and aspirations into the 
bosom of the Infinite. How could I but think 
of that Upper Temple where all should sing 
the praises of the Lamb with unfettered heart 
and voice ? 

My friend wished me to see Julia Brace be- 
fore leaving the building. She isa deaf and 
dumb and blind girl, who has been for a great 
many years a resident in the institution. We 
found her sitting in the parlor, in a large rock- 
ing-chair, apparently sound asleep; but a 
slight touch aroused her. Poor Julia’s person- 
al appearance is far from prepossessing ; her 
countenance has none of the vivacity which is 
said to mark Laura Bridgeman’s, but on the 
contrary it is sluggish and heavy, and I was 
told sometimes distorted by passion, When 
her hand was placed on my person, she knew I 
was a stranger and quickly withdrew it, then 
she put it on me again, and commenced getting 
acquainted by passing it carefully over my 
face, hair, bonnet, arms, hands, and even my 
feet, having minutely examined my dress. In 
this way she gets so clear and correct an idea 
of an individual as to recognise them, if they 
come again. 

Her sense of touch is inconceivably nice, 
and it is wonderful to see what it does for her, 
in the obsence of the other senses. She sews 
quite neatly, threading the needle with her 
tongue, which she did in our presence, by plac- 
ing the needle and the end of the thread in 
her mouth, and taking it out threaded! She 
has never been taught to read, and it is sup- 
posed knows nothing of God or the soul. Poor 
fettered one! I trust the day will come when 
her soul shall be loosened from all its bonds, 
and go forth rejoicing amid the light and music 





arytext-book. Theyarrived at their conclusions 


of a heavenly home. 


Passing once more through the group of 
playing girls, and catching sweet smiles from 
their responsive faces, we came ont, passing 
over the green lawn again, where the flowers 
were blooming and the fountain sparkling as 
bright as ever, and wended our way homeward. 
0. P. Q 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 
The American Statesman ; or illustrations of 
the life and character of DanreL WEBSTER. 
Designed for American youth. By Rev. Jo- 
seph Banvard. Gould and Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 
The object of this volume is to present a 
sketch of the most interesting and important 
events which occurred in the history of the dis- 
tinguished statesman who has lately passed 
away. * * * * 
That the distinguished subject of this work 
had his faults, and that there is a difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of some of the acts of 
his political life, no one presumes to deny-— 
But it is of his commendable traits of character 
that the author here treats. These he would 
hold up for the admiration and imitation of 
American youth. He has endeavored to pre- 
pare a work which every American patriot 
would be pleased to have his childred read. 
[ Preface. 
——_—@—— 

Forty Ministers.—Boston has been called 
the ‘ Paradise of Ministers,’ because they are 
better supported than Ministers in the country. 
The reason of this probably is, that they are 
talented, faithful, and laborious in their sacred 
work, and their people see to it, that their tem- 
poral wants are all supplied, even in this ex- 
pensive city. Strangers often express a desire 
to see and hear our Pastors. They cannot all 
be heard at once ; but they can be seen in their 
Daguerreotype likenesses, all in one elegant 
glazed frame, at Mr. Whipple’s Exhibition 


Rooms, 96 Washington street. 
———>———— 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Boston, Mass., May 6, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I had almost made up 

my mind to discontinue taking your paper, be- 

ing about to leave the city with my family; 

but the young folks made such a hubbub about 

it, that | have concluded not to dispense with 

it at present. Yours truly, 

Wa ter Hupsarp. 


Princeton, Ill., Feb. 5, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, sir—We do not feel that we can 
get along without the Companion, so long as 
our children would gladly leave their meals to 
peruse it, therefore we send one dollar, and 
wish you to continue to send it to us. 
And oblige L. E. Burr. 
QG> ‘ Myra Linwood’s’ story is received, and 
will appear soon. 








Variety. 








KUND IVERSON. 


Many know of the death of the boy Kund 
Iverson, and its cause. He refused to steal 
apples, and the boys, in whose company he 
was, drowned him, for not doing as they bid 
him. It is now proposed to erect a monument 
at Chicago to perpetuate his name and record 
the event. Among the contributions to the 
fund, was one from La Porte, Ind., accompany- 
ing these lines: — 

Hew the marble—lay the corner— 
Let the monument arise! 
For another hero’s fallen, 
And his spirit walks the skies ! 
Mightier than Ajax was he— 
objer than a Caesar born! 
And his name shall be immortal, 
Spurning death with marbled scorn, 
Raise the shaft—inscribe the tablet— 
Carve the letters deep and bold ! 


‘ Truth is worthier than gold!’ 


a 


A VOICE FROM THE SCAFFOLD. 


Henry Dobson, aged twenty-seven, was ex- 
ecuted at York Castle, in England, April, 1853, 
for the murder of Catherine Sheridan, at Wake- 
field. 

It is a fact, which it would be well were it 
recorded indelibly upon every man’s heart, 
Dobson has attributed his untimely and fearful 
end to indulgence in the sins of drunkenness 
and Sabbath-breaking. 

‘I have gone on,’ said he, ‘ from one crime 
to another ; but drinking, and neglect of the 
Sabbath, were the first beginnings and founda- 
tion of all my downward career. 

Yorkshire Gaz. 


———— 


A BLESSED PROSPECT. 


The ties which bind together a family who 
all have a good christian hope, shall never be 
dissolved. Death comes among them, but we 
take the Bible in our hands, and inscribe on 
their tomb stone—‘ Pleasant in life, and in eter- 











Let the stone preach worlds the sermon, ~ 


nity not divided.’ One after another falls, until the 
last of the circle is carried to his long ‘home, 
but the _— cannot retain them. By and by 
the family is to meet again—husbands anq 
wives, parents and children, masters and ser. 
vants, are one day to stand within the gates of 
the New Jerusalem, all washed and sanctified, 
and — in the name of the Lord Jesus, ang 
by the Spirit of our God. 


—————____—_ 


SCRAPS. 


God’s time to visit his people with his com. 
forts is, when they are more destitute of other 
comforts, and other comforters. 


God knows how to give his people graces 
and comforts, accommodated to the events that 
shall be, as well as those that are. 


If we exercise faith, God will encourage it, 
Improve the promises, and God will ratify 
them. 

Though it be a Christian’s sorrow that he 
hath sin to bewail ; yet ’tis his joy that he hath 
a heart to bewail his sin. 


Those who are Christians, make the word of 
God their rule, and are ruled by it; and the 
glory of God their end, and aim at it. 


This is the Christian's comfort, that though 
he have a faithless and unruly heart, yet fe 
hath a faithful God, who hath the ruling of it 


God suffers a Christian to be wronged, that 
he may exercise his patience, and commands 4 
Christian to forgive the wrong that he may ex. 
ercise his charity ; so that a wrong done hin, 
may do him a double courtesy. Thus eyi 
works for good. 


Some never begin to pray till God has ces. 
ed to hear. 


oe 

A good old minister once prayed for those of 
his congregation who were too proud to knee] 
and too lazy to stand. 


‘Oh dear !’ said a fashionable girl, when she 
first beheld a cucumber, ‘I always thought 
such things grew in slices.’ 


There is no blessing like that of health, par 
ticularly when you are sick. 


Sinful pleasure is like a bee: honey in its 
mouth, but a sting in its tail. 


It is said that whiskey is a sure cure for the 
bite of a rattlesnake. What will cure the bite 
of whiskey ? 


Gold is the hardest metal—to get. 


Poetry. 
SOWING SEED. 


BY PH@EBE CAREY. 


Go and sow beside all waters, 
In the morning of thy youth; 
In the evening scatter broad cast 
Precious seeds of living truth. 


For though much may sink and perish 
In the rocky, barren mold, 

And the harvest of thy labor 
May be less than thirty-fold. 


Let thy hand be not withholden, 
Still beside all waters sow, 

For thou knowest not which shall prospet, 
Whether this or that will grow. 


While some precious portion scatter’, 
Germinating, taking root, 

Shall spring up and grow, and ripen 
Into never-dying fruit. 














Therefore sow beside all waters, 
Trusting, hoping, toiling on ; 

When the fields are white for harvest, 
God will send his angels down. 


And thy soul may see the value 
Of its patient morns and eves, 
When the everlasting garner 
Shall be filled with precious sheaves. 
[Ladie’s Repository. 


—————— 


WINTER. 


My pretty flowers are gone away, 
All cover’d o’er with snow ; 

And must | wait till next May-day, 
To see my violets grow. 


I’m very sure the leaves will peep 
Again above the ground, 

Although the root is buried deep, 
And not a stem is found. 

Mother says when the grave shall close 
O’er little Jane and I, 

We, like our own sweet fading rose, 
Shall only seem to die. ~ 

I know my mother tells me true,— 
I’m not afraid to go ; 

To God, who showers my plants with dev, 
And covers them with snow. 

[Juv. Mi 
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